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Preface 



Tlie publication of the Hist David Henry I-ectuie by Clark Kerr m\^\ 
the responses by Professoi* Hat ry S. Broucly and Vice-PresidetU Ikfen • 
Johnson is tlie second step in the establishnient of a tradition for M 
annual presentation of current knowledge, analysis, and inter|)reta|;|oii 
of (he administration of highei* education. The David D, f leniy 
tures weie established by the University of Illinois Boaitl of Trustees* 
The lectineship was endowed by gifts froni alurnni for this purpose to 
the Utilversity of Illinois Foundation and is administeied tinder tlm 
auspices of the Coininittee of Chancellors in honor of Dr. David D, 
Heniy, who served as president of the Universit) of Illinois for sixteen 
years until his retirement in August of 1971* 

Dr. Menry''s career included positions as executive vice-chancelter 
of New N'ork University from 1952 to 1935 and president of Wayne 
Slate University in Detroit^ Michigan, from 194") to 1952* In earlkf 
assignments, he ser\ed as instructoi* in English at The Pennsylvania 
State Uni\ersity, as professor of English, dean of nieUj and director of 
the School of Liberal Arts at Battle Creek College, Michigan, and as 
assistant superintendent of public instrU(iion for higher education In 
the state of Michigan. Mis work at Waytie began in 1935 as assistant 
to the cKecutixe virc*president. He was executive vice-president, the 
chief resident executive ofHcer under the superintendent of schoolSj 
from 1939 to 1945. 

Since his retirement from the presidency in August of 1971, Df» 
llenty has served as distinguished professor of higher education at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Cihauipaign, providing graduate stu* 
dents with the opportunity to learn directly what Dr. l lenrv has been 
teaching indirectly by practice in various administrative po.sitions for 
many years. 

The first Itenry Lecture, hosted by Cihancellor J* \V. Peltason^ has 
provided an occasion for faculty, students, i\nc\ tlie general public to 
learn about tlie administration of higher education and to raise issues 
for discussion in open fortim with one of the best-known scholars in the 
United States* The publication of his address and the remarks by a 



distinguished professor and a nationaliy recognized adiuinistrntor pro* 
vide a reference for use by graduate students atid faculty interested In 
the study of the adniinistratioii of higher education. This publication 
marks the beginning of what is planned to become an ainiual piesenta- 
tion and publication of significant new knowledge on the admhnstra^ 
tion of Institutions of higher education. The Dis ision of Higlier Edu- 
cation faculty members are pleased to have Distinguished Professor 
David D. Henty as a colleague and to present this publication in his 
honor* 



£rnest F. Anderson^ Editor 
Chairman, Division of 
Higher Education 
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Introduction 



The David D. Hetny Lectureship at the University of Illinois was 
established by friends of the University to honor a man and to further 
tlie profession to which that man still dedicates his life. Following the 
announcement of tlie es^ablishment of the lectureship, PresidetU Emeri- 
tus and Distinguislied Professor of Higher Education Henr>' com- 
mented that he hoped the lectures and publications made possible by 
the program would mark the University of Illinois as a center of 
learnitig in the field of educational administration whicli would ser\^e 
both the University and the profession. 

With the lecture given by Clark Kerr, tlte Da\'id D. Hemy Lec- 
tures have tnade a brilliant start toward meeting David Henr)''8 hope, 
in an era when it is said by sotne thai no "giants** exist in our profes- 
sion, the fn*st Henr>' liecture lias brought together two men who belie 
that statement, it is my privilege to know and to have learned from 
both men. We at the University of Illinois are pleased that the esteem 
in which our colleagtie, David D. Henr>, is held has made possible this 
first Henry Lecture by Clark Kerr. It is my bias that todays world 
brings renewed significance to the profession of educational administra- 
tion) to its theor>% and to its practice. This volume begins a series which 
will make a new contribution to that profession, and we present it with 
pride and with enthusiasm. 



John E. Corbally Jr. 

rtesident 

University of ttlinois 
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The Administration of Higher Education 
in an Era of Change and Conflict 



By Clark Kerr 
Clhairinan, Clarnegie Coniinission on Higher Kducation 



The David 1). Hetiry Lectures-— the first of which 1 am so greatly 
privileged to present — honor the most experienced university ad- 
ministrator in tlie United States today. No one else currently active lias 
had so long and so broad a caiver in public and in private higher 
education, in sinn!l iUid in large institutions, as a teacher, as a dean 
of stude!its, as an extension supervisor, as a department chairman, as 
a dean of liberal arts, as a state administrator of public instruction, as 
a vice-president and president, as the national leader of eacli of the 
associations with which he has beeti identified — the Association of 
I'rban Universities, the Latid-Cirant Assoviation, the American Asso- 
ciation of Universities, the American Clouncil on l^ducation, among 
otliers. And he now serves as chairman of the National Hoard on 
(Jraduate liducation establislied by the Conference Hoard of Associ- 
ated Research Clouncils. In fact, 1 know of no one. in all of the history 
of I * her education in the United States, who has served higher edu-^ 
cation in so inany ca|)acities and has been called to the top position of 
leade 'Miip in so many organizations engaged in furthering tlie welfare 
of higher education. It is most appropriate that a series of lectures on 
the "Administration of Higher Kducation'' should have been created 
carrying the name of such an all-around practitioner of the art of 
administration. 

1 came to know Dave Henry after he had become president of the 
University of Illinois* and first as head of a competiti\e institution and 
then later frofn a position that has provided some opportunity to view 
higher education mort» generally, 1 ha\e greatly adtnired the develop* 
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iiieiU of the Uiiivei-sity under liis leaderslup. Oiie-half of the Univer- 
sity, as it iiow stands^ has been buiU cUiring his presidency, which has 
seen the greatest gro\>tli period in the century since the University was 
founded and probably the greatest era of (♦xpaiision that it ewi* will go 
tlirough as far as one can iiow sec ahead. The Univ ersity has coine a 
long way since it opened as the Illinois Industrial University with fifty 
students^ two faculty nienibeis and one president, and the assignnient 
of furthering **Agriculturc, and the Merhanic Arts and Military Tac- 
tics*'; and the longest strides on that long way were taken umler Da\e 
Henry as its twelfth presideiu. 

Some of these strides have had national significance, and I should 
like to note live in particular: 

The creation of the Chicago Circle campus as a 
model foi' urban universities eveiywhere. 

'Ihe establishment of experimental new clinical 
medical scliools which will, 1 believe, set a pattern 
for many other medical schools elsewhere. 

The expansion of the programs for the visual and 
performing arts, with great new farilities, to levels 
seldom matched and nevei* surpassed elsewhere. 

The extension of the libraiy system, including the 
undergraduate librarv', to a richness of resources be- 
yond that of any other post-Civil War institution 
and exceeded by only two pre-Revolutiotiaiy War 
universities. 

The cieation of the PliATO System as the most 
advanced in the nation in the use of computers for 
instructional purposes. 

Many people^ of course, have worked on each of these programs, 
but the president, above all others, influences the priorities, finds the 
money* approves the plans. The priorities chosen here, I believe, have 
been the right ones, including the greater service to a leading mett*o- 
politan center, the substantial expatision of healtli care training, the 
elevation of attention to the arts to match that earlier given to the other 
great streams of intellectual thought and creative intelligence — the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, the humanities and the social 
sciences, the augmentation of the libraries, the ex^.eriinentation with 
the nevv technology. Kacli of these priorities serves tlie future even 
more than it does the present, and that is otie iiiaiii test of any system 
of priorities. 

Dave Henry has also engineered the transition of the University 
of Illinois from being a centralized entity to becoming a decentralixed 
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system. This will prob*ibly stnnci as the major single reorganization in 
the histor)* of the University. That it was done well is witnessed by the 
overwhelming faculty senate \'ote on each campus in favor of staying 
within the system. 

With all of these and many other contributions to the University, 
I doubts howev ei\ that Dave Hemy has been able to fulfill one tmpr 
proviso of the founding charter whicli, if fully enforced by state 
authorities, would lead to closing down the University entirely: 
*That no student shall at any time be allowed to re- 
main in or about the University in idleness, or with- 
out full mental or industrial occupation." 

Dave has been able to accomplish only the possible, iiot the impossible* 
At the national level, 1 have seen Dave Hemy as a leading — 

sometimes the leading — spokesman for some ideas of central iiiipor- 

taiice to highei* education : 

The Land-Grant idea — which got its start here in 
Illinois — of serxice to the people generally and of 
e(|uality of opportunity for youth in particular; 

The necessity of essential institutional independence 
as against incorporatioii into the bureauciacy of state 
agencies, and as against the liitrusion of partisan 
politics into university affairs; and the parallel ob- 
ligation of the university to maintain its own non- 
partisan institutional neutrality: 

The need for increasing federal assistance to higher 
education, as more of the concerns of higher educa- 
tion are national in scope and, also, as the federal 
govermnent has more of the money; 

The desirability, for the sake of the nation, of giving 
a higher priority to the support higher education, 
in money and in esteem, as the "grandest of enter- 
prises" working for greater wealth and welfare* 

M a more personal level, having served with Da\'e in several as- 
sociations and joint endeavors, i have most admired one quality in 
particular, and that is his good judgment — his ability to ktiow the 
dimensions of a .situation and Ins capacity to choose the best course 
for its improvement* The weight of Ins judgment is enhanced by the 
cahii and quiet manner in uliich he presents it, after those with more 
passion and less wi.sdoni have subsided. He has the art of presenting 
the one most constructive suggestion at the carefully chosen most ap* 
propriate moment, and of ac^ancing it in a fashion that does not 
challenge personal opposition. 
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Among the brethrt-ii uf uiuxrrsiiy presicloius, however, after all 
this record of accoinplishinenis has beeii noted, there are only two tests 
tiMt really cotint. One is lonj^evity. At the ainuial meeting of the 
*\nierican Association of L'niversilies, a seniority list is placed on the 
table before each president as he sits down, and in one recetu year a 
person starting bis third year as president was in the group that was 
already half vay tip that list. Sixteen years, by comparison, is an 
eternity. The other test is whether or not tliere is a happy ending, and 
not only the history of the University of Illinois demonstrates that not 
all presidential endings are happy. Most presidents under ctirrent cir- 
cumstances pass neither test; some pass one test btU not the other; and 
few pass both tests- l);»ve Heiuy among them. 

May t conchule this section of my remarks by saying that the most 
(jualified person to give this series of lectures on the '^Adnuiiistration 
of lligluM* F*dnc;uioir' would be Dave Hemy. 

My own remarks on this stibject will deal with it broadly, partly 
because this is the first lecture in what will be a series of lectures. .\lso. 
while speaking more genenilly about administration, 1 shall concen- 
trate oil the n)le ;md the fate of the president ;is indicative of the posi- 
tion in which otiier adininistr;iti\ e oflicers h;ive fotnid themselves in the 
past and do find themselves now. 

The variable context of adtttinistration. 

.Administration, defined ;is contintiing ;irrangeinents for the con- 
duct of ailairs by org;mix:itions. is almost eternally nuich the .same in 
appeanmce the daily arrangements must always be made. The ad- 
ininistralor sees people, handles paper, makes decisions; and all this 
goes on endlessly. The ta.sks look much the .same but the mood and the 
tempo of the ellort rise and fall. Higher education in the United States 
is a case in point. The administration of higher edtication in .\inerica 
has passed through four major stages and is now entering upon a fifth 
the most difficult passage of all. 
1. The first stage lasted fimn ifi3f), when Harvard was founded, 
until just after the (livil War. This was the stage of the church- 
dominated l)c»ard and the minister as president- nineteen of the first 
twenty^one presidents of llar\ard were ministers. The institutions were 
((iiite small - - Harvard had about lOO students and twenty faculty 
ineinbeis in \i\60. They were also (|iiite static. They tatiglil the classics 
iind the Bible in traditional ways, mostly by way of recitations. Admin* 
istration was heavily inxolved in the administration of the sttidents, in 
enforcing /// /oro parenth rules, and in providing faculty nieinbers who 
were also i^ood proctors. The presidt^nt was essentially a dean of 
"tudt^nts. 

1!. The second stage was dramatically difVerent. This was the age 
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of ilie presicleniial giaiit of While at CoiiU'll, of Kliot at llaivard, of 
Angell at NUrhigaii, of (liliuan ai Ilopkiiis, of Harper at Cilucago, 
of \ ati Hise at Wisconsin, of Jordan M Stanford, of Wheeler at r.lali* 
forniU) among many others. White fought any denominational hias in 
the selection of faculty members, of stiideins, and of Mihjects to teach 
--he later wrote a book entitled The History of Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom; and he tieated stndents as men, iiot 
Nvaixls. KHot brought in a system of electives so complete in the trans- 
formation of the classical cumculum that only two courses ultinmtcly 
were* required and both of them in the freshman year, a three-year 
program t now once again bein^i^ suggested), moderni/ed professional 
schools* and the ideas of teniue and sabbaticals. Angell took o\'er a 
state uni\'ersity in the Midwest and opened it up simultaneously to the 
*'great world of sciiolars'' and to the placing of '\generous cultuie 
within the reach of the hmublest and poorest child of the soil/' GiU 
man emphasized science and a graduate school for the academic dis- 
ciplines. Harper iimovated the idea of the community college, the 
quarter system, the regular sununer school (.ear-round operations}, 
the divisional organization of the academic disciplines, and university 
e.vtension. \*an Hise took university service out into the state, not only 
iiUo agriculture but even into the legislative halls where faculty mem- 
bers di^nfted bills as never before oi' since — **the borders of the cam-* 
pus** were really **the boundaries of the state.'* The uniwrsity played 
a central role in the progressive mo\'tineiU« Jordan and Wheeler created 
modern nnixersities on the far West tloast: Jordan from scratch and 
Wheeler by transforming an existing instiuition. 

This was the age of the presideiU. Eliot when asked by :\ faculty 
member in the medical school wliy there had to be change after eighty 
years of stability could aiiswer: "There is a new president.'* And a 
recent histoiy of the early University of Chicago is called quite ap- 
propriately: "Harper's Cihicago/' Kliot and Angell each served as presl* 
dent for forty years; and the others also for wliat would now be coti- 
sidered long terms. 

3. Hie third stage came aftei World War 1. The givat transfoiina* 
tioti had taken place and higher education had settled clown into its 
lanicly modernized form. Faculty members gained greater authority: 
acadetnic senates were created: academic freedom was enhanced: the 
American .Association of Unixersity l^rofessors came to set the hmv 
policies academic life. This was the age of the faculty. Administra* 
tors assumc^d a lower profile: tliey became more tlie serxants of the 
faculty than its masters, as they once had hvvn. Amoiiu the outstanding 
presideiits of the time were the coiauerrexolutiotiaries. lA)well at 
llarx'jird litnited clectiscs by introduciiig breadth and depth re(|uire« 
meats «md initiated the '^houses*' as more coutrolled enx iromiienls for 
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students; Hutchitis at Chicago proinotecl the **grrat books'' as against 
specialls^ation and vocationaHsm; Aydelotte at Swarthinore introduced 
the British-type honor's program; and Meiklojohn at Amherst and 
Wisconsin sponsored a broad study of histoty, I'hey each looked back 
to the forms and the content of earlier times, 

4. A fomth stage came after World War H. There were 1.2 million 
students enrolled in 1944; 2.3 million in 19r)0; 3.5 tnillion in I960: 
and 8.5 million in 1970, Science research exploded. Federal funds to 
universities for .science research were about $100 million in 1950; 
about $500 million in 1960; and about $1.5 billion in 1970. Research 
universities, in particular, became big businesses. The Ui^ivcrslty of 
Illinois now has 20,000 employees and an aiuiual budget of over $300 
million; by contrast, the budget for the academic year 1955-56» when 
Dave 1 if?nr>' became president, was just $60 million. And the University 
of Illinois alone now has as many students as were enrolled in all of 
higher education in 1870 Teachers' colleges became comprehensive 
colleges, and hundreds of comnumity colleges were founded in this 
postwar era. The tmiversity and college presidents during this period 
mostly devoted their lives to growth, to plans for the future, to new 
projects* The great exception to this devotion to growth was the 
segment composed by the piivate liberal arts colleges* 

The president, in the first stage, was essentially a minister; in the 
second, often a revolutionaty giant; in the third, a civil servant for the 
faculty .'Mid of the .status quo, and sometimes a proponent of the status 
quo ante. . nd, in the fourth, an executor of growth. The presidency, 
and the adnunistratioti generally, were relatively unimportant in the 
first and the third of these periods, and relatively important in the 
second and the fourth. There were always exceptions, of course, but 
this was the getieral course atxl tenor of development. 

5, How we are entering a fifth period, t believe, and this period 
will be marked by change. But in which direction? And by conflict. 
But how ituense? Atid how will change and conflict aflect administra* 
tion? 1 shall discuss, first, the possible impact of change, and, second, 
the iujpact of cotiflict on higher education* and, then* briefly how 
change and cotiflict may aflVct administration generally and particu* 
larly the role of presidents, of deans, of department chairmen, of stu- 
dent persontiel staff members, atid of student leaders. But, in another 
retrospective glance, 1 should fitst like to note how higher education, 
and thus also its administration, have been related to society — the 
first stage of higlier education related to a rural and cotmnercial cul* 
ture heavily influenced by religious views; the second to the "take-off* 
period of an industrializing nation under the influence of strong popu- 
list pressures: the third to a more slowly advancing society — even a 
contracting one during the Great Depression; and the fourtli to a 
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nntloiwstate newly cloniiiuint in world airairs and itu roaslngly subject 
internally to the rapidly rising expeciations of nearly all of its citizens 
for tnore opportunity. How higher education goes in the future will also 
depend, in substantial tiieasiu'e, on how American society de\'elops; and 
that Nve do not know with any cr/iaitny. 

Change^ 

The last period (1943-70) was marked by great growth. Now 
growth is a type of change, but this particular period of growth took the 
form of changes in largely established directions — such as more stti* 
dents and more scientific research, tlhange in new directions may come 
to mark the ciirretu period* which I shall denne as the two decades 
froni 1970 to 1990. But this is problematicah and 1 shall suggest, as an 
alternative, a completely contraty possibility. 

Where are we really.* 1 should like to present two \ersions of 
where we may stand. 

The first hypothesis is that we stand in a new position* but .still 
insid(» the framework that has existed for the past century* Tlie bound- 
aries of this franiework have been and still are, on tlie one side, the 
controlled environment for studems as represemed by tlie classical 
college, and, on the other side, the lai.ssez-faire approach toward stu- 
dents as represented by l tar\ ard in the lB90s when tliere were almost 
no course requirements and little supervision of students: they were 
on their own as in the f !erman uni\ersilies. No longer was there com- 
pulsory chapel: no longer was cla.ss attendance compul.sory; no longer 
did it recjuire special permission to go into Boston or to attend the 
theatre anywhere. From 1636 to 1870, we had mo\*ed only slightly 
away from the controlled environment. Then the great revolution took 
place, atid we suddenly moved almost to the other extreme of the 
fully independent student. Tlien* particularly after 1910* we mosed 
back again with breadth and depth re(|uirements* and the rise of the 
student personnel movement: but only part way. Recently we ha\*e 
niovecl again toward Ini.ssez^faire* with fewer requirements* pnss^fall 
grading, relaxed student rules* but only part way back to 1R90. This 
view would lead one to expect that the tiext mo\e will again be a par- 
tial r(»turn toward 1M70. In fact* fnculty members are already seekifig to 
draw l)ack on the coiicessions nuule to students in recent years. In 
otiier words* we have been vibriuing within the same boundaries, but 
with a reduced swing <»ach lime; each tMne approadung what might 
be considered to be the long-term normal in-between *'golden itiemr 
position ''see chart 1 ^ . 

Proponents of tins view can note that, despite the great pressures 
of the student moveuient in recent years* relatively little has changed 
on campus by way of governance or acadetnic cotiductj that the slu* 
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Chart 1 

The Swings of Academic Change 



? 




Controlled 
environment 
for students 



1636 



Laissc2*faire 
approach to 
students 



dent movement has turned out to be an unguided missile that soon 
sjjent Its force: that faculty members are at all tunes and ui all places 
on the side of the internal status c|Uo: and that administrators do not 
actively seek the trouble for them that almost any ehatige entails. As 
a conscquencej havinj? mo\ed slightly in one direction, we shall now 
mo\e e\en more slightly back again. The vibrations that started in 
1»70 will continue but whh constantly diminishing amplitude. 

This may turn out to be the realistic vision of where we are* but 
1 doubt it. ( belie\e that the forces t shall tiote below are strong 
enough to reciuire grc^ater change than this \'iew suggests afid that 
these changes will not take place solely within the same frame of 
reference - ~ rather that higher education will move hi some substan* 
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tially ?ie\v directions. Thus» this second view holds tliat we ate not 
still just vibrating from the great chniacteric of 1870 but that we arc 
entering into a new climacteric that will lead to some new develop- 
ments. On balance 1 do believe that this will hv a period of new 
developments because of the basic foices at work on higher education, 
and 1 should like to set forth, (juite briefly, several of them. 

1. Higher education faces a demographic change of life. It has 
doubled in enrollments about vvery decade to a decade-and-a-half for 
the past centuiy; and in the decade of the 1960s it more than dupli- 
cated the totality of the growth from 1636 to 1960. In the 1970s, en- 
rollments will grow by one-half: and tlie 1980.S, they >vill not grow at 
all. Beginning with 1990, they will probably grow once again and at 
the rate of increase of the general growth in tlie population, whateNer 
that may be. The 1980s represent a trough between the children of 
the (Jl's of World War H and the grandchildren of the GTs. The 
longer term decline in the rate of increase \u enrollments reflects the 
exhaustion of tlie rise in the percentage of the age group going to col- 
lege, which started at less than 2 percent in 1870, is now about 50 
percent* and is unlikely to rise above — or at least much above — two- 
tliirds. as far as we can now tell. 

NIany consequences w^ill flow fiom this demogiaphic fact of life. 
Fewer new campuses will be created; fewer new buildings will be 
erected on existing caiupuses; the physical plant will age as it has iii 
the inner cities. Hudgets will be harder to procure from the public* 
The main argument for more tnoney, foi* a century, has been that 
there were always more students; biu the time will come soon when 
there are no more students — in some years in the inid-1980s, there 
will be fewer students, yet higher education will need more tnoney, 
not only because of inflation but also because it experiences no mea- 
.surable productivity inciease. and thus its costs rise fastei* than those 
for the economy as a whole. In the long run, they have ri.sen by about 
2.5 percent per year per student in real terms (3.f) percent in the 
1960s). Higher education in 1990 will be asking for $10 billion more 
1970 dollars, if past trends continue, than in 1980 to offset this rise 
in real costs per student i)er year, even though there are no additiotial 
students: and this compares with total expenditures of a little over 
$20 billion in 1970. Will the funds be forthcoming? The lack of produc* 
ti\ ity inciease will become a widely discussed naked fact instead of a 
harsh reality hidden behind the cloak of expanding nimibers. The 
financial recession of today for higher education may become a long 
term secular depression. 

New hiring will go down. The faculty will age. If current trends 
continue, less than one percent of t^e faculty in 1990 \\\\\ be thirty*one 
years of age or younger. Tlie proportion of faculty metnbers with teniu'e 
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will rise, again if present trends coniinue, from the current 50 percent 
to 75 to 85 pcrcont by 1905. Tlie faculty will become more conservative 
as it ages, aiid k>s llrsible in adaptiiijyi to new situations as \t is more 
fully *4eimred-in/* 

Necessary clianjares internally will be harder to eflcctuatc as budgets 
become tighter* .and the faculty heroines more entrenched in tenure. 
New programs instead of being **add-ons/' will need to be replncenuMUs 
— and it is hard to replace anything in the academic world. 

May the pace of academic life change — beconie less frenetic than 
in the recent past, more slow motion.' Will there bo the same sense of 
N'itality, of higlu»r espectations for the future? May higher education 
become more like the railroad industry is already in the totte of its 
actiN'ity.' 

2. \ second fact of life is the changing labor market sittiation for 
college graduates. Historically* except for se\ere depressions, appro- 
priate jobs have always been available. Now there is a stirphis of 
teachers at all levels. 'I'he only deficit is in the health care field and 
that will be eliminated by the end of diis decade. The Cnited States 
Department of Labor estimates that only 20 percent of all jobs in 
1980 will re(|uire more than a high school education, yet 50 percent 
of the age group now goes to college. Many of those who ha\e attended 
college will need to take jobs that do not actually recjuire their college 
training. The coiuinuing absorptive capacity of society for high level 
matipower may well be less than the pioductive capacity of higher 
education. 

This will require some changes on and ofl* campus. On campus, 
student interests will becotne more volatile as they seek to anticipate 
the future labor market situation. Already undergraduate enrollments 
in education are going down: and in the biological sciences, leading 
to health care professions, they are going up. However, if a college 
education is comparatively less important in leading to a good job, 
it will become comparatively tnore important in leading to a good life. 
This may well draw students more toward the creative arts and the 
humanities. OIV campus, the comparative surplus of academically 
trained persotis will lead to lesser pay differentials for the occupations 
they (ill and a coiitiimation of the long term rise in the comparative 
pay for less academically trained persons. This will look like greater 
social justice to members of the latter group but like gross discrimina- 
tion to members of the former. Also, jobs will have to be redesigned 
to reflect the new characteristics of the labor force — made more itt* 
teresting and less routine. giNcn tnore responsibility, generally enriched 
afid enlarged. I see a whole new profession arising to handle jr>b design* 

3. fHiblic control is intensifying and not just in the United States. 
*rhis is an era for educational plaiming, just as for plaiuiirf^ in many 
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other fields. More tnoney is being spent — and particularly more 
public money; more families have an interest in the opportunities 
available for their children through higher education; and higher edu- 
cation is more involved with political uK)\*enienrs and new styles of 
life* As it has become more central to society, society has bocctne more 
concerned with it. Full autonomy — to tlie extent it ever existed — is 
dead, although independence of action in ^'reserved" areas is fjtill 
almost alvvay.i possible and is highly essential. The greatest change in 
governance now going on is not the rise of student power or faculty 
power but the rise of public powei*; the governance of liighei* education 
is less and less by higher education and also less for hij^^lier education. 
Just as state budget expeils, legislative cointnittees, go\ernors, even 
the courts, become more involved with the campus, so also will the 
campus, not just as a whole through its president but often in some 
of its parts — student lobbies and faculty unions, for example — be- 
coim more involved with pubHc authority. The ^'ivory tower" of yore 
is note becoming a regulated public utility. 

If the campus becomes more conser\'ative in its chosen conduct, 
for demographic or other reasons, this may additionally eticourage 
external interference to force change. 

4. The students are changing in several ways. More are drasvn 
from lower income homes, and thus from lower quality high schools, 
and need more remedial work. More are drawn from minority racial 
and ethnic groups, and detuand and deserve tnore attentioti to the 
cultures of their origin* More are '^sliders" down the meritocratic 
pyramid, at the satne time that most students are still climbing up it; 
and these **sliders'* are less orietUed toward academic work in general 
and vocational studies in particular — a few colleges are already being 
directed toward tlieir itiore experiential interests. But the tnajor overall 
c hange is the new interest of tuany stitdents in the academic environ* 
tnent. So longer is it taken for granted as tin sole preseive of tlie 
faculty atul adtninistration. Studies imdertaken for the Carnegie Com- 
mission indicate that students c|uite generally are demanding these 
several developmetus: tnore attention to teaching, a more relevant cur* 
riculum, more concern for their emotional growth, more opportunities 
for creative activity, aiid retiewed devotion to getieral education. 

These dettiands do not rneati that students are widely dissatisfied 
with their colleges. The situation is c|uite to the contrary, Only one iti 
eight utidergraduates is **dissatisfied** or ^Wcry dissatisfied,** and the 
level of satisfaction is highest in the great research imiversities, like 
the Utiiversity of Illinois, where only one in twelve expresses 4ie or tlic 
other of these two degrees of dissatisfaction. Tliis liigher murk for 
the **multiversity** mm against common public opinion, but it appears 
to be a clear fact. It is particularly surprising because students who 
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call themselves left politically — and tliose on the left are rnost dis- 
posed to be critical of higher education — are comparatively more nu- 
merous ill the research universiiy ;see Table 1). But within this high 
level of satisfaction with college in general, and the research univei'sity 
in particular, do e^:ist the specific dissatisfactions noted above. Tliey 
deserx^e special consideration because they do not reflect an all-perva- 
sive disenchantment but, ratlier, specific grievances. Students want 
more to say about certain aspects of their educational experience, and 
they are increasingly (and 1 think forUmately) being placed on com- 
mittees where their \oices ran be heard and tlieir votes counted, 

v'). The new electronii' technology is another force for cliange. It 
is the first major technological revolution aflecting higher education 
in the 300 years since the Gutenberg Bible; and, during this half a 



Table 1 

Oissatisfartion of Undergraduates with Their College and 
Self 'Described Political Leaning as Left by Type of Institution 

Percent Percent describing 
dissatisfied or themselves as left 
Type of institution very dissatisfied politieally 



Doctoral-granting 



Iteat y einphush on researcli 
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14 


Moderate etti pilosis on researt li 
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6 


Moderate emphash on rlortoral 


1") 


6 


Limited emphasis on doctoral 


Itt 


6 


Xoi)do(toral 






Coin prehensile programs 


14 


4 


Limited pioiiiams 


11 


6 


(.ilH'tal al ts college 






/ 


12 


10 


// 


\') 


5 


Two'Veaf colleges 


11 


3 


All ittstitutioiis 


12 





Soun e: Clarnegie Cloiumission Survey 

S'ote: Students who describe thetnsolvc^ as left politically jue more in- 
clined to express dissatisfaction with their college experience: 
I.eft 31.2 percent 

l.iberal 15.f{ percent 

Middle of the road fi.f) percetu 

Strongly or moderately cr)uservative 7.2 percent 
Total 12.3 percent 
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millenniuiru an industrial tvvolutioii has swrpt around the world at 
large. Electronic technology Ims greatly afVected researcli, is afVectU)g 
adniinistration. is enterhig Hbraty operations, and will increasingly be 
used in instruction. The two major impacts in Inglier education still 
to come are: one^ the transformation of the libraty for books, periodi- 
cals, and documents into a more centrally Important learning resource 
center, and, two, extension of access to the subject matter of liigher 
education into the work place atid into tlie liome — tlie new tecluwiogy 
will lead to the new and greatly enlarged extension setvice. A more 
minor impact will be on instruction on campus, 

6. We ha\ e been concerned in receiu years witli ec|uality of oppor- 
tunity to enter college. But tlie greater inequality, and a growing onCj 
has been between tliose who do go to college and those who do not. 
I believe that attention will now turn to e(|uality of opportunity to 
enter life — to (Ui cxploratioti of ways of improving the inany avenues 
to work and life, and not just higher education alone. This means that 
higher education will become more a part of a larger universe, rather 
than being a universe unto itself. This larger universe will include 
proprietaiy schools, apprenticeship programs, on-the-job training, lut- 
tional setvice programs, education in the military, and much else. Col- 
leges will not be the one and only preferred channel to life — the one 
and only sttbsidi/ed postsecondaiy port of entiy into work. We have 
gone frotn elite to mass to universal-access higher education: and we 
will now go on from unixersal-acccss higher education to an emphasis 
upon the improvement of the multiple chaimels into life. 

7. Let me add one more reason for holditig to this second view, 
and that is that .American society is again changing rapidly as it was in 
1870. Then industrialization was ttioving with great force, as was popu- 
list .sentiment. Now we are an industrialixed nation aiid we are cur- 
rently moving, I believe, in a humatiistic direction — in the sense of 
more attention to the itidividual person within the society. 1 agree with 
Julian Huxley (71ie Nutnanist hrame) that we are iiioving toward an 
^'evolutionary hunianistn" where there will be greater **quality and 
riclmess as against tjUantity and uniformity/* e\'en though I completely 
disagree that this will be the most profound stage of developmeiu since 
tl;e etnergence of "our amphibian ancestors ... out of the world of 
water.** 

We w('re once a land-oriented society, then a capital investment- 
oriented .society, and now. increasintjly a human-capability oriented 
society. Nlay 1 preseiu one set of facts: in 10.1'). we spent 17 percent 
of our GNP on education, health, and rcseatrh and development- 
all related to ad\ancing human capability, while today we spend 23 
|)erce!it. .\s part of this new orientation, we are becominir i\ ^'learning 
society*' in tlie sc'Use that many p(»f)ple initch of the time are t^ngaged 
in some directed learning experi<»nces. 'I'lie university can play a very 
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major role i!i a society iucreasitigly orietued toward dewloping indi- 
vidual huuiarj rapiibility: for that is the essence of its existence. 

Other changes are also taking place. The 'Cultural revolution" 
niay turn out to be a decisive event in world history, as were the Renai.s- 
sance and the Reformation, and also the deiuocratic revolutions in the 
United States and France. But it is too soon to say whether this is 
true or not and the *Vultural revolution" is, as yet. too dilVuse to specu- 
late much about its impacts if it is true: Does it mean a new emphasis 
on the sen.sate as against the work ethic? Or that *'politics takes 
charge*' in the sen.se of the supivmacy of absolutist ideologies? Or that 
the old culture must be abolished? Or that a new levelling of society 
into workers and soldiers and peasants will take place? 1 do believe, 
however, that new mentalities- new approaches to society may be 
in the process of being born. 

While stantling witli the second point of view that higher educa- 
tion will move in new directions, I do not believe that these directions 
will be nearly as clear-cut as those of ici7o. We face a nmch more 
confused and uncertain period of cliange. 1 join with Kldon Johnson 
^Vrom Riot to Reason) when he says that *'once the university estab- 
lishes the conditions for survival in its hour of greatest trial, it will 
have sU'pped ou the tlnvshold of a new era. It will have made itself 
again ready for advance. . . 

Conflict. 

Higher education has always known a certain amount of conflict: 
the student against hi Into parentis particularly during the days of the 
cla.ssical college and even afuM* that; the president against the classics- 
oriented faculty on the one hand, and vocationally-oriented agricul- 
tural and industrial interests on the other, after the Civil War: and 
the faculty against the president and trustees on behalf of their aca- 
demic freedom and their senatorial authority beginning aboiu World 
War I. Uut a consensus did de\elop about the role of each of the 
••estates** - the faculty estate, the student estate, the administrative 
estate, the trustee estate: about what each should do and how none 
should interfere unduly in the alTairs of the others. The consensus 
came to include acceptance of siuh doctrines as academic freedonu 
institutional neutrality, and iiUellectual objectivity: and to embrace 
the three-fold functions of teaching, research, and service. 

1'he balance among the estates has now been broken, however, 
not only by newly aggressive tendencies in the student estate and, 
sotne places iti the faculty estate, but also by the intrusion of a new* 
estate — the most powerful one of all — the public estate. And the 
inteninl consensus no longer holds on institutional neiurality and in* 
tellectual objectivity. A system of estates held together by consensus 
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is giving ivay to a public utility status marked by internal and external 
conflict — marked by 'Ulissensus/' Some of the new strains and ten- 
sions arc: 

Sltulents want more inllueiice outside their tradi- 
tional sphere of control of extracurricular activities; 

Student academic and vocational specializations are 
becoming more volatile, while faculty adaptability 
may deciease with increasing a\erage age and a 
higlier percentage of faculty members with tenure: 

Faculty members are more sympathetic to collective 
bargaining — about tO percent are now covered by 
collective agreements, and about 30 percent are gen- 
erally favorable to unionization; 

Some faculty members - - about 5 percent in total 
and H) to 20 |)ercent or more in some special en- 
claves - are politically inclined to the left with quite 
divergent views about essential academic matters; 

Women, and male members of racial and ethnic mi- 
norities, want to break iiUo and move up within fac- 
ulty ratiks on a large scale at a time of declining 
opportunities; 

Fewei' yomigei' faculty members will be facing more 
iniddlc-age and older faculty mcMiibers: 

Students and faculty members have, in recent times, 
engaged in political activity* often against public 
sentiment, as never before, and experimented more 
witli countercultura^ styles of life : 

Around the industrial world, the more numerous in- 
tellectuals have created an "adversary culture'' as 
a.raitist the dominant society; and the ''adversary 
culture" has its principal home on campus. The aspi- 
rations of some intellectuals outrun the tolerance of 
many citi/etis iti .society: 

Narrowing iiicome dillVMentials between die more 
highly educated and the less highly educated will 
cause social stresses, as in Sweden and Israel, that 
go beyond those inherent in dilVering cultural 
mentalities. 

ttespotises io the new eontcxt« 

Change atid conflict, if they are indeed to be major elements of 
the future for higher education, will greatly aflect administratioh. 
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Change will be both luore necessary but iiot so faiihtatcd by gtowth 
as hi the recent past; and conlHits over power and over prhiciple arc 
much more diflftcuh to handle than are the usual conflicts over in- 
terests (SUch as more or less money lor this or that department) within 
a consensus about power and principle. Administration, as a conse- 
quence, will become more important within the totality of higher 
education - boUi change and conflict require more administrative 
talent and eflort. Administration, also, will be more difP./ult to con- 
duct because change comes so hard in die academic worlds and con- 
flicts can be so particularly personal and intense. Administration will 
probably be less rewarding than in the periods aftei* the CinU War 
and after \Vorld War II when so much could be accomplished so 
(|uickly. but administrative activity will provide more opportunhy for 
creativity than during the periods before the Civil War and between 
the two world wars. Unfortunately, one cannot choose when to live 
but one can choose whether it is or is not an interesting time to be 
an administrator, and periods do vary greatly in this regard. 

Many administrators today, it seems to me, are concentrating on 
having a low profile* on personal survival. The times require, however, 
I believe, a more activist approach to guide constructive change and 
to resolve conflicts in productiNe ways. The administrator, whedier 
president or dean or department chairman, or student personnel oflicer. 
or student leader needs to be concerned with adaptation to change and 
with adaptation to conflict* The role of the administrator today is 
diflVrent from that of the minister teaching and supervising morality, 
or of the great academic captain single-handedly setting new goals 
and devising new organi>^ational forms, or of the civil ser\aiit eflfU 
ciently cariying on the daily business, or of the executive driving for- 
ward i» growing institution. The role is now more that of a political 
leader like a mayor or governor — working with others to move in 
progressive ways, working with others to keep ccnflict within reason- 
able bounds. Working with persuasion, working with the media, work- 
ing witl'i cfvalitions, working more publicly with bigger constituencies 
than the small establishment committees of the past. Leadership will 
need to be inore * politicar* in its orientation bodi to internal prol)lems 
and to external relations. **As the science of . , . who gets what, when 
and why** Sidney Killman), politics necessarily plays a greater role 
on campus in a period of change and of conflict. Becoming more 
**politicar* in method does not mean, however, becoming more **pf>lit- 
ici/.ed** in the sense of having an ideological basis for decisions, per- 
haps even the contrary. Xew styles of administration and new adapta« 
tif)ns of old styles an* needed for the new context* 

The management of change requires an analysis of which prob- 
lems both need t^) be solved and can be solved, of the order in which 
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tliey will be taken up, the iiiuiibers of probleins vvliieli can In* luinclled 
at any one moment of time* of alternative solutions, of ways to select 
auioiiR the aUeinative solutions, of ways to y,o\ .uceptanee of the 
rhosen solurjMis. Aduiinisiiaiois in a period of chanjiv must wnrk on 
the selection of ju^o.ds, the procu"enient jiiid asMgnnient of means, the 
achievement of con^ser.t for tiew ways of doiui( things, the interpreta- 
tion of the new r>rder lo interested publics beyond anylhius known in 
more static times. Kach of these tasks is most dillicnlt. I hase indicated 
above one possible list of changes which should be confronted, ('hange 
will come. It is beiier* biU not necessarily easier, that it be brought 
about by iiUernal le;Klership than by external directive. 

The management of conflict retjuires an anticipation of points 
of conflict, the dispersal of conflicts over time and place so that they 
do not inllame eacli other, the development in ad\ auce of agreed upon 
rules of the !i»ame. the incorporation of all importaiU groups into the 
political processes so that each may base a stake in a |)eaceful solu- 
tion, tlie (Meaiion of mediatory and adjudicative agencies, and the 
finding of sohuions that are constructive in the long run. Clonllicts, if 
allowed to accmnulate, can become nmch more tiUense, and eternal 
vigilance is necessary to ideiuify poitus of tension early: extra courage 
is necessary to confront them as they arise, .\gain these are tasks of 
great complexity. 1 have noted above some of the poiiUs of conflict 
that may require attention. 

The managemeiU of change and the inanagemem of conflict are 
botii highly complex and highly iniportniU assignments for everyone 
in the administration of higher education. 1 should like to cwnment, 
however, partiddarly on the diflicult assignment for student personnel 
ofllcei-s. 1liey have been largely driven out of in loco fmrenth respon- 
sibilities. They have been largely driven out. I believe^ of helping to 
adtninister the •company town*' that so many campuses really arcs 
because the ' company town*' becomes less and less viable. They will 
be drawn more and more, due to student insistence, iiUo the very 
diflicult area of conditions for and assistance with emotional or de- 
velopmetual growth. They will be drawn more and inoiv, again due 
to studenr insistence, anti despite faculty resistance, iiUo academic 
affairs. I believe there should be and there will come to be a student 
af Fairs officer in each departmeiit of any size, concerned with assisting 
stiidents persomilty, administratively, and academically. This is a 
major area for development of the student personnel movement. 

In conclusion, adininistratiott ts a tueatts not an end; but the 
ends of education camiot be well served unless tlie administrative 
means are eflective: and particularly in a period of change and of 
conflict. I^ofty pmposes and troubled titnes require the most eflective 
of administrative approaches. 



Response by Harry S. Broudy 



Professor of Higher Education 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Chanipatgn 



Whatever else we may or may not agree upon, I cannot disagree wltli 
Dr. Rerr*s estimate of Dr. Heiir\''s accomplishments as a university 
administrator. I can only add my own appreciation of the opportunity 
for collegiality with him in the Divisioii of Higher Education amid 
the somewhat less than baronial surroundings of the third floor of the 
Armor\* building. 

This circumstance has afforded us in the Division not only the 
benefits of his experience as an administrator, but also the chance to 
obserxe at close quarters the metamorphosis of a top-flight adminis- 
trator into a distinguished professor. His problem was not that of be- 
coming distinguished, but rather of returning to the role of the 
professor. His progress is unmistaksible. For example, he has been 
obser\'ed sitting at his desk for long periods reading a book. 

Of course liis evolution or devolution is not yet complete — he 
does not foul up his appointments, he attends department tneetlngs 
regularly, there he weighs his words carefully^ as if they might be 
taken seriously — as indeed they are; professors entertain no such 
expectations. 

Dr. Kerr*s address raises so man> fundamental issues that one is 
tempted to comment on too many of them. It is also tempting to pro* 
ject alternative analyses, because most of us have our pet theories as 
to what is wrong and right with the university. 1 shall ti7 to cope 
with both temptations by conflninft myself to tw^o passages in his talk 
and the difficulties they seem to pose for me. And instead of trying 
to solve these difficulties, 1 shall hope that Dr. Kerr or the other 
panelists will find it appropriate to explicate them further. 

Dr. Kerr says, **. . . if a college education is comparatively less 
itnportant in leading to a good job. it will become comparatively more 
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importatu in loaclinj? to *i good lilV. This tiiay well draw sttidetUs 
toward the rreative arts and the hunianitic's/* 

The first |jart of this passaue accords with recent research findings 
that the statistical correlation between scholastic a( hievcnieiu and job 
success is virtually insignificant. I refer to such studies as Ivar lierg's 
Education and jobs: The (Ireat Training Robbery, the Sterling Living- 
ston article in the Harvard Business Rerieiv, and more recently the 
study of Clhi'istopher jencks and associates on educatioiial e()uality 
and economic e(|nality, All are intended to demytlu)logize the behcf 
that formal schooling is the road, or at least a very iin|)ortant avonue» 
to upward economic mobility. If the researchers are right, shoidd not 
the tmiversity do its best to disabuse the public rather than perpetuate 
the myth? 

Hut how right are they? Do statistics on length of schooHng, quality 
of schoolii»g, and economic success really get at the role of forinal edu- 
cation in occupational .so-ting? If the vast majority of university presi- 
dents, wrhose .salaries vary over a broad range, hold the Ph.D. degree, 
the correlation of salaiy to years of schooling will be low. Nevertheless, 
it would be unrealistic to conclude that the chances of becoming a 
college presiddU are e(|ual for Ph.D.'s and college dropouts. One won- 
ders whether the myth that is being exploded is not in the heads of 
the researchers. 

In any eveiu, one wonders why the "proof* of the low correlation 
between economic and educational investmeiU is not transmitted to 
tlie Soviet officials who are demanding ransom money from prospective 
emigres ba.sed on the aiuoutu of schooling they had received. Presum- 
ably Israel stands to gain nothing of economic value from the emigre^s 
education. Barbarous as the exit tax is, it does, at least, do education 
the honor of being a national asset. 

If. as Dr. Kerr as.serts. education is comparatively less important 
in leading to a good job, why do '*inore families have an interest in 
tlie opportunities fo their children through higher education'*? Partly* 
one nmst suppose* because the **good news'* that a college degree is 
not needed for a good job has not yet reached them or that they don't 
believe it. 

Is it because they share Dr. Kerr s belief that a college education 
is comparatively '*inore iinportam iti leading to a good life**? I submit 
that this belief is even shakier than the fii'st one^ Hr.st, because a cob 
lege education does i/iore to shape our definition of the good life thati 
to achieve it: second, although the lecturer thinks that students seeking 
the good life may he drawn "tnore tc) the creative arts and the bu* 
iiianities.** access to the creative arts and the humanities is no tnore 
confined to higher educatioti than to vocational success. 

On the coturaiy, the ofr-campus opportunities for culture are 
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nrlier than qvvv before, and if I do not mistake the tenor of some of 
the C!arnegie (lommissioti reports* it is that young people would do 
well to spend less time on tlie campus and more in pursuing o(V-eampus 
opportunities. It is only on the supposition that there is a level of the 
good life that cannot be attained without the benefits of formal studies 
and the discipline of such studies that \\v can justify a role for higher 
education in the good life. For those who believe that the uncultivated 
life is worth living, higher education is superfluous. 

If higher education is necessary neither for a good job nor a good 
life, it might be advisable to ask just what it is that makes the univer* 
sity necessno' f"^* society. VVIVat justifies, for example, Dr. Kerr's state- 
ment that higher education has become more central to society and 
why shottid society "become more concerned with it*7 

This brings me to the last sentence in this quotation* viz.* '*.\uton* 
omy — to the extern that it e\ er existed — is dead.'' Dr. Kerr seems 
to be saying that because the university is increasingly becoming more 
ituolved with 'political movements and new styles of life/' it can tio 
longer — if it cNcr could make policy decisions on its own. Dr. 
Kerr*s remark reminds one of the recent proclamations that CJod ts 
dead — if He ever existed. As with God, so with autonomy, the ques- 
tion is in what sense did lie or it exist? 

t quite agree with Dr. Kerr that the university is headed in tlte 
direction of becoming a public service bureaucracy — virtually a 
branch of go\ ermnent - - and I fully appreciate the strains that ad* 
ministrators will endure iti playing their role in such bureaucracies, 
and if by autonomy is meant freedom to raise and spend funds without 
let or hindrance from donors or legislators. Dr. Kerr is right in doubt* 
ing either its existence or possibility. Howevei, if, as it seetns to me, 
we are talking about the freedotu to seek and teach knowledge as 
legitimated by the authority of the caltons of inquiry \\\ the \ arious 
intellectual disciplittes* then auionottiy is not yet dead. It could die 
if the power of the put^e is translated ifUo control over the substance 
and methods of inquiry atid teaching. Hut if it should die, in what 
sense will the utuNcrsity rernaiit alive? C*an the new administrators in 
Dr. Kerrs fifth stage preserve this type of autonomy; can they operate 
a muNcrsity without it? Mow will the new administrator conxey to the 
public the need for such autonoiny, and how will he convince any 
faculty worth having that it is no longer necessar>? 
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We have just heard a fitting and auspicious opening of the David 
Honry Lectures. It makes us eagerly look forward to the annual event* 

What we liave heard meets the rigorous test of further and 
deeper examination. It stirs more in thought aitd speculation as one 
reads it a second and third time* It also has about it certain aspects 
of n work of art: while it deals with an old theme, it permits the 
reader or listener to project himself and his experience into the pre- 
sentatiottj seeing difleirnt implications. Hence it is a good thought -piece 
for further discussion* 

I shall put m> remarks into two categories: (1) points worthy of 
special attention, even if, or in some cases because, the reference was 
indeed minimal and (2) three major points capable of constructions 
w^iich I believe were not Intended but brevity of treatment might 
itiduce. 

Points of Emphasis 

1. Dr. Kerr says whnt some will welcome and matiy more will 
i*egret — there will be more rather thati less administration in higher 
education in the future, even in proportion to other educational 
components. 

2. By what he fails to say, he shows that administration has dra* 
niatically changed in the last two years. In covering administrative 
problems, he devotes two pages to conflict and ten to change. The 
implications of such proportions and the extent of their interlocking 
would make another appropriate lecture. 

3. The kind of conflict in which we will be engaged in the future 
IS likely to be of a new and more difficult kind : related to principles 
rather than inteiests — to unionisation in the professions, to tenure, 
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to intellectual ohjoctivity. and lo itistitutiotial tieitttality, iiisteaci of 
merely budgets, promotions, atid parkitig. 

•1. The ehifl* postwar change has been growth not a new direc* 
tioti bm more of tlu* same- which sul)Stiluted lor planning or glossed 
over its absence. \Iuch was "hidden l)ehiiKl the cloak of espnnding 
mnnbers/* Tlu' luture managetnent of nongrowth change will hv revo 
lutionarily tliderent from the managemeiu of change by growth. That 
sets the whole unw of. and mucb of the content for, the future of 
university administration. What the American coiisultant overseas 
.soon learns is that the familiar options of opulence are notiesistent. 
If this !)ew ditnension |nits a pretniutn on tough-mindedness« tt also 
ci ies out for courageotis leadersliip where it has been unwehwne. 

:*). The *i\ ory tower' of yore is now becoming a regulated public 
utility/' 'I'his n^frain persists iti the lecture. "A system of estates [stti- 
di»ni, faculty, trustee, c^tc.] held together by consensus is giving w,ay to 
a public utility of *dissensus\'' *riie increase of pitblu power, not stu* 
dent or faculty power, is the greatest current treiul in university 
goveroaiice. 

(). 11ie university of the futuie will have a genuiniily new role iti 
that new .social totality which will b(* human capability^orietued instead 
of I ind-oriented or capital investment-orieiUed, as in the past* So con- 
traiy to some seeiuiug pessimism in the lectutv, the univet^sity may 
actually come into its own in a more signilicant way thati ever before. 
.Amid all the ff)rmal and informal ways of the ''learning society/* the 
utiiversity is hound to ha\*e a major, even if difTerent, role. Defining 
it. adopting it. and realizing it will he the excititig new tasks of 
adniitustration. 

7. Finally* l)r. Kerr says that the **company town** which many 
of our universities have heeti ruiming will have to go. That blum 
terminology for what we have boasted about in our communities--- 
the l)iggest hotel l)usiness. the biggest food business, the biggest health 
facility, the l)iggest realty iiuerests - is bound to produce* deb,ite atul 
thus still more grist for the administrative mill. 

Pohtts Capable of Misconstructioti 

I. The shrinking labor market for college graduatCii may have 
utwuuicipated or underemphasi/ed results too. .\ ha|)pier result may 
be what was alluded to only iti passing a (*ollege education tnay at 
last IxM'ome in fat't what we have always professed it to be: not a voca- 
tiotial etid Init a directed* compressed, rigorous means of learning lunv 
to engage in lifetime self-itistttKiion by more tela.\ed, les.s*structu!ed 
fueans. If that outcotne would tiot be so bad at the utulergi*aduate 
level, it tnay be that a gradtiate reoiietitation will prodtice a tiet gain, 
too. Wheti we exhau.st our cotnputers on the relatioti betweeti Ph.D/s 
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and the manpower rec|uiivineiits of present j()bs, wo may bi\gin asking 
what khicl of trained intelligeiiee wotild be more appropriate for solv- 
ing probleiPS lor whieh thiMV are us yet no predeterniinecl jobs or 
esplicit disciplines, it makes no sense in our kind of emeiging sncitny 
to ascribe its approaehinjyf predieament to a surplus of trained intelli- 
j-fonee. A surplus of present-type PluD/s is soinethini? else, not synony- 
mous with trained intelligenee. The (piestion is "trained how, for 
tvhatr and the futvue may fortunately force ns to face up to this 
challenge, thus snatching ad\ anced graduate education .from the grave 
ihany are now prematurely digging for it. Somewhere, somehow, ad- 
ministration surely has something to say on which way to go. 

2. Si/e as a maker and conditioner of administration is sariously 
alluded to in the lecture but nowhere dealt with directly. l)r. Kerr 
.says that out of IJWIO institutions, he is talking about HM) which have 
30 percent of the students and half the money. So he concludes, **ad- 
iniiiistratiNe problems are heavily concentrated on these campuses.'' 
Perhaps .so in one .sense, although that may lly in the face of economies 
of .scale, but in another sense, certain basic administratiNe [jroblems 
f> occiU' ON er and over in all institutions, regardless of siye, and the way 

their tnanagement is put togt^ther determines the incidence on any 
particular administrator. Administrator and adiniiustration are sepa- 
rable entities. The measure of one is not the measiuv of the other. 
'I'he subtleties of the relationship are perhaps conv(*yed by cogitating 
on the difference in the institutional impact of the departure of Presi- 
dent lliitcliins from the l/niversity of Chicago and the departure of 
President Roberts from Parsons Clollege. My caution is directed against 
judging any particular administrative job in indispensability, difflculty. 
productivity, or ret|nireinents for skill in such terms of sixe as to rank, 
for example, the executise ollicer of a statewide governing board above 
the nudti\ersity president, and the latter above a s ludl tmiversity or 
college president, to say nothing of some chancellors and some deans. 
Since si/c can. both in fact and in theoiy. confer varying and even 
opposite ellects in the many university functions, both academic and 
managerial, it is woithy of special administrative attention. If one 
side of si'/r is opportunity and the other is patholoiiy. th(»n size with 
its Uses and 'l)uses is worths of paiticnlar adininistratis'e attention. 

In I)!. Kerr's criiuest f>f imi\(Msities as regulated lUilities. of 
thr need for a \n*\\ kind of "politicar* leadership, and of tin* rise of 
public pou(M* and (oturol. the conmient is tnade. 'Wntonomy to tlu* 
c'Xteiit it e\e! esisted is de*id." 1 fe(»l sme this is not ineani U) say 
"gone and just as w(*ll forgotten.** Another phrase says. "The gover* 
tiatice (if higher educatior^ is less atul Icsn /;y liiuher education and also 
h'ss and l(»ss (or higher education." Tlw real adt!iinislr;iti\ c trick is to 
tirop oiu the last part of the trilogy r)l |)repr)sitir)ns. |)reserving goser* 
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nance of higher education by higher education but for a sen ietal pur- 
pose, something adtnittedly outside the university, in svich a way as 
to be (»xternally accountable but still not bereft of self-governance* We 
don't have to give the whole g.uue away. We are lost as intellectual 
institutions if we do. This is .still surely a place for coiuinuing adnunis- 
trntlve attention and inventiveness, plus a critical look at institutional 
lap.ses which invite political itUrusions. 

For further discussion, it may be necessary to point out, linally, 
that while Dr. Kerr sometimes talks about forces of change and conflict 
as if independent topics, these are dependent subjects dealt with to 
throw light on the (idmhmttntlon of higher education. The synthesis 
comes when he properly puts administrators on their mettle by con* 
eluding that they should be umre activist in guiding change and re- 
.solving conflict; that new styles and adaptations of administration are 
jieeded; and that change had '*better be brought about by internal 
leadership than by c.Kternal directive/' It is safe to predict that few 
will disagree with what he says but many will fail to do what he says* 

Perhaps that illustrates the greatest administrative problem of all: 
even .'ifter we agree on where we ought to be, how, concretely^ do we 
get fiom here to there.* 
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